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ARTISTS QUARRELS IN CHARLES I.'S REIGN. 


I send you a transcript of a curious letter from 
Horace Gentileschi to King Charles I. So widely 
spread was this artist’s reputation that in 1626 he 
was invited to London by that monarch, who 
granted him an annuity of 100/. per annum, fur- 
nished his house “from top to toe,” at an expense 
of more than 4000/., and treated both him and his 
family with the greatest liberality and distinction. 
Balthazar Gerbier, an artist himself, under the 
protection of the Duke of Buckingham, and who 
had “ lived in England since the year 1617,” ap- 
pears to have been litile pleased at the favours so 
lavishly bestowed upon Gentileschi and his family. 
In the letters printed in the Appendiz to the lately 
published Original Papers of Rubens, pp. 311. 
et seq., there is evidence of Gerbier’s antagonistic 
feeling to his Italian rival. He estimates four 
pictures painted by Gentileschi, which now form 

yart of the ornaments of the Hall at Marlborough 
Sen. at 270/., which he makes out was all the 
return Gentileschi gave for 7,5007. received by 
him from the king and the Duke of Buckingham. 
Beyond attributing to Gerbier great jealousy and 
dissatisfaction, I was unable to trace the cause of 
his apparently revengeful and pertinacious con- 
duct. I think, however, the following letter, which 
has lately turned up in the State Paper Office, 
clears up this doubt, and proves the “head and 
front” of Gentileschi’s offence : — 
[ Indorsed. } 

“ Sig". Gentileschi’s paper delivered to his Mati 
", Gerbiere, 29 Jan. 1628-9. 
ase your most Excellt Mat 

ce I had many particular occasions given 
upon some discontentment be- 


touching 


“ May it pl 
“Longe si 
to informe yor Highnes 
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tweene my self and M*. Gerbier, wherein I was loathe ti 
be querelous or troublesome to your Mati*, had I not now 
been enforced by this last occasion, by w ay of justificacén 
of my self and my sonnes, whoe all of us are ri ady to ap- 
prove by oathe or by probable testimony That whatsoever 
is heerein conteyned is true. 

“ The first distaste betweene M*. Gerbier and n ¥ selfe 
was That I would not accorde with him in the mayn- 
teyneinge and approvinge the goodnes of such Statue 
and Pictures as hee woulde have mee, out of which I was 
promised a benefitt, but refused to condiscende unto or 
accept of. 

“ The seconde cause for not approvinge some of those 
Pictures which were already in Yorke howse, to be of that 
merritt and vallue as hee hathe reported, whereupon 
bearinge this spleene in his mynde, not knowinge how to 
expresse it otherwise, hee invited mee to his howse to 
supper. Att which tyme hee tooke occasion to give me¢ 
bad language, w I distastinge departed to my owne 
howse. Since that hee hathe toulde a Gent whoe will 
verify it That whatsoever I shall propounde eyther to 
your Ma‘ or others in this Kingdome, hee woulde cross 
mee in it; And the same Gent informed mee that all the 
Dutchmen had combyned togeather to weary mee, and 
make mee leave the Kingdome, As by theis following: 
passages may appeare. 

“For M*. Gerbier hathe caused one John Bous his ser- 
vaunte to arrest my sonne Frauncis on a Sonday Morne- 
inge in service tyme uppon a feyned Action of money he 
pretended to be owinge him, whereas no such debte is 
due. And therfore not able to maynteyne his Action, hee 
lett the Suite fall. And this hee did to disgrace him, 
and out of apprehension that hee was not able to fynde 
suertyes eyther not at all, or not very readily, beinge a 
stranger, and as his servaunt stylde him a Fugitive. 
And in the tyme of his suite John Bous beinge advised 
by twoe Gent to desist, both in respect hee wanted matte: 
and meanes to follow it, hee replyed that hee had a freind 
whoe woulde maynteyne him with the expence of a hun- 
dred powndes. 

“In a shorte tyme after Mr. Gerbier his comeinge out 
of Italye hee caused his sayde servaunte to arrest my 
sonne Marke, servaunt to the Dutches of Buckingham 
uppon a pretence hee stoode in feare of his life. And 
presently after that the sayde John Bous tooke out a 
speciall Supplicavit against both my sonnes; whereuppot 
by some advise given them, and out of their desire t 
shew all conformity, they forthwith repayred to the 
Crowne Office, and there voluntarily bounde themselves 
to your Mate, 

“The sayde Mr. Gerbier in a few dayes after, not satis- 
fyed with theis molesting courses and vexacdns against 
mee and my sonnes, caused my sonne Frauncis uppon 
New Yeares Day in the morneinge to be arrested uppon 
pretence of a debt feyned to be due, And gave spe- 
ciall direccdns that the officers should not accept of 
Bayle nor lett him remayne in any howse, but to carry 
him to prison and ‘soe to begynne the yeare with 
Captivity. But the sayd officers by the earnest per- 
swacon of a Gent late servaunt of my Lo. Dukes carryed 
him to a howse and tooke Bayle, whoe was not un- 
gratefull for their favor. Moreover the sayde Mr. Ger- 
bier hathe cast out such scandalous speeches of mee and 
my sonnes which I doe forbeare (as unfittinge your 
sacred eares) to putt to writeinge, which a Gent wi il jus- 
tify to whome hee spake them. Hee hathe besides ym- 
peached my credditt and my sonnes, in sayinge wee 
would pay no Tradesmen or others their debts, which is 
most untrue, because both I and my sonnes have giveu 
satisfaccdn for all debts due to any without delay or ill 
language; And that all my sonnes are of a peaceable 
and quiett disposicn, of a civill behaviour to all, it wilbe 
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witnessed and approved by diverse gent of woorthe. - York House, formerly the episcopal residence 
W on on the {on Pgs Mr. a about sux of the Archbishops of York, was purchased by the 
monethes since offerrec Oo Kil &@ man wi a pocke ° y 

pistoll att the Tower, a priviledged place, we beinge duly tea thangs dy te ts cociees Gece a 


considered, my sonnes have more occasion to stand in a v , 4 
feare of their lyves by him, hee beinge a man of that Whitehall, as the chief royal residence in the me- 


desperate condition to carry such dangerous and una- tropolis. Buckingham had a residence in a part 
voydable weapons about him in prohibited places. of the palace, which retained the old name of York 
mu rey a ‘ — been — — ee eetie House, probably as being a portion of the original 
shoulde offer some harde measure to M". Laneere abroade, fabric. Many of Buckingham's letters are dated 


and that some distast was growne between them, there , 
wilbe authenticall witnesse to prove the contrary. Be- “from York House.” After Buckingham’s death, 


cause that Mr. Laneere alwayes used them respectively, Gerbier was its keeper, and it was there that he 
and they ever were reputed to be of quiett disposicOn in entertained Rubens during his stay in England. 
the places where they have lived, which beinge premised 1, July, 1629, writing to ‘Sec Lord Dorchester. 

» beseech your Matie serv soherenc - Cums See £ * 4 ’ 
I humbly beseech your Mat to observe the coherence of Gerbier says that he hed “seceived no other re- 


this last accident. > os e ° 
“On Monday the 19% of this January, Julio my sonne , Compense and livelihood for twelve years’ service, 


appointed aboute 6 of the clock att night to visitta freind, than an annuity [the amount is not stated], the 
and meetinge M°. Gerbier in the Strande they fell into old house in which he is lodged, and the Keeper- 
expostulations, and uppon some ill Wwoordes given it is ship of York House, which is but servitude with- 
confessed that my unadvised sonne Julio strooke him once out profit.” The Privy Gardens of Whitehall are 


or twise with his swoorde in the Scaberd over the heade, 
and the Scabberd beinge broken John Bous, M*. Gerbier part of those formerly attached to York House. 


his man, layinge houlde on the swoorde to wrest it out of Pilkington, in his Dictionary of Painters, speaks 
my sonnes hande, cutt his hande. Whereuppon, M". of a son Francesco Gentileschi, who excelled in 
Gerbier and his man cryinge out, a multitude of people | historical subjects, and died at Genoa in 1660; 
came about them, and my sonne was forced to leave his and sleo of a daughter, Artemisia, who, while te 


swoorde and be gone. . ° } . > . 
“ Imediately after it happened That Marco my sonne England, painted portraits of the ye he 
lab, ior 


retourneinge home from the Towne where hee had been, lity, and a fine picture, “ David and Go 
seeinge a multitude of people in a shopp, he went (it Charles I. There are warrants in the State Paper 
seemes ont of vaine curiosity) to know os cause of that | Office for payment of various sums of money to 
Assembly. And beinge discovered by M*. Gerbier, he Gentileschi in Js » 1629-30 iJ 1631 
assaulted him, and drew him into the shopp, where they ee ey oo ee Oe eee - 

He died in London in 1647, so that we do not 


would have disarmed him of his swoorde before hee knew = Ss C 
or suspected any thinge, for his Brother was then gone; | Suppose his interest, or favour at court, was in 


whereuppon my sonne defended himself as well as hee | any degree affected by Gerbier’s conduct, and “all 
coulde. But intendinge no matter of quarrell, his swoorde | the Dutchmen com yning togeather to weary 
beinge in the hanger by his side, he was willinge to de- | pin” J + ‘eh : “ 
ee af Me “von : , be -” In May, 1631, Gerbier was appointed “ H. 
lyver it upp to the Shopkeeper, neverthelesse they vio- M. agent at Brussel,” which put nage to the 


lently tooke it away and his cloake alsoe, which is yett | “° ‘ 7 
detained. disputes between the Italian and Dutch artists. 
«“ Complainte beinge made against my sonnes to the W. Nokc Sarspury. 


Right Ho the Earle Marshall, they were comitted and 
doe yett indure imprisonment, havinge now contynued | 
under their punishmentes tenne dayes. 
“And this punishment uppon my sonne Julio w%™ of- MR. JAMES PAYNE. 
fended, I acknowledge to be just, and am not sorry for it. The Catalogue de livres précieux, manuscrits et 
For howsoever the Provokements by Mr. Gerbier his in- | - a ene EE pte le 
° inprimeés sur peau-vélin, du cabinet de M. * *, is 


juries have been great, yett it shalbe farre from mee to 4 . 
defend any of them when they doe amisse. And now hav- | One of the richest ever issued. , The date of its 
inge taken the boldnes to declare unto your Mate this | publication is 1811, and the proprietor of the books 
perplexed condicdn wherein I and myne have lived a good described in it was M. Chardin. A copy of it has 
while, and have just cause to conceave that the Animosity | heen many years in my possession 

of Mr Gerbier against us is not yett att a Period unlesse Anotl falli : : I Seduced 
by your Ma‘ gratious favor we be protected, I take the Anomer Copy aang ay Way, > Was CEs 
confidence to make your Mate my Refuge, whoe (under | to examine it in order to ascertain its beauties or 
God) doe relye uppon your goodnes alone, havinge no | defects as compared with my previous acquisition. 
other freinde, and lookinge for no succor from any other | It proved to contain, in addition, 1. A descriptive 
— ogee aye doe humbly he ome your Ma‘ to | list of 283 classical works cum notis variorum ; 2. 
take such order on your peticdners behaulf as hee and his — “" . Z 
may live and serve you without disturbaunce and vexa- A similar list of 162 works printed by the Elzé- 
con, And that he may ende his oulde age under your | V!€TS; and 3. A similar list of 95 works printed 
Ma‘ Countenaunce, without discomforte, and that his | on vellum by P. Didot I’ainé and other Parisian 
sonnes after soe longe a sufferrance may be enlarged. | printers. I therefore purchased it. 

But if yo pleasure that his sayd sonnes shoulde | The Avis prefixed to the first of the three lists 
leave this kingdome uppon this occasion, your Matie oan * . . 

within a convenient tyme shalbe obeyed.” And (as in furnishes _ with the lines which I am about to 
duty bounde) I and myne shall pray for your Ma‘? most transcribe : — 

happy and prosperous Raigne.” | “ Dire que les exemplaires ont été choisis par M. Char- 
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din, amateur éclairé, dont le goiit pour les beaux livres 


années ont & peine suffi & cet amateur pour réunir un 
ensemble aussi parfait; et peut-étre méme ne fit-il ja- 
mais parvenu & se procurer les beaux exemplaires en 
grand papier des ditions anglaises qui jettent un si grand 
lustre sur sa collection, s’il n’efit pas été seconde par 
Vamitié constante de M. James Payne, libraire de Lon- 


! from them by Mark Carss of Cockpen. They 
est connu depuis long-temps, c’est assez faire entendre | 
que leur conservation ne laisse rien & désirer. Trente | 


dres trés-renommeé (1.), qui se faisait un plaisir d’enrichir | 


un cabinet qu’il jugeait digne de toute son attention. 


“La connaissance de cette dernitre circonstance ex- | 


pliquera pourquoi I’on trouve dans une collection formée 
a Paris, des éditions d’Oxford et de Cambridge en grand 
papier et magnifiquement reliées & Londres, qui sont de- 
venues tellement rares qu’on les chercherait inutilement 
aujourd’hui chez les libraires de Londres. 

(1.) “ M. James Payne, dont la perte nous a été si 
sensible, est mort & Paris le 2 mars 1809, & peine agé de 
quarante-trois ans. 

“ Il n’était pas moins recommandable par l’aménité de 
son caractére et par sa probité que par l’étendue de ses 
connaissances bibliographiques. Passionné pour les livres 
précieux, il avait vu tous ceux que l’Angleterre renferme ; 
il avait parcouru presque toutes les bibliotheques publiques 
de l'Europe, et il en connaissait Jes richesses aussi-bien 
que Jes personnes auxquelles la conservation de ces étab- 
lissemens était confiée. Ses voyages en France, en Alle- 
magne et en Italie, lui procurérent un grand nombre de 
manuscrits précieux et d’éditions premiéres qu’il envoya 
en Angleterre, au lord Spencer, dont la bibliothéque fut 
tonjours l'objet de sa prédilection, et qu'il se plaisait & 
citer comme la plus magnifique qu’aucun particulier ait 
jamais formée. — J. C. Bruner.” 

Dibdin may have noticed the above biographi- 
cal scrap, but it is new to me and may be so to 
others. Botton Corney. 


Fontainebleau. 





THE LAIRD OF COCKPEN: BROSE AND BUTTER. 


might, therefore, as crown vassals, be called “ the 
Lairds of Cockpen” in the time of Charles IL., 
but the actual proprietors of Cockpen at that 
period were the Carsses. 

The Earl of Lothian as heir of the last com- 
mendator of New Battle had some claim to the 
patronage of the kirk of Cockpen, and also to the 
ecclesiastical lands connected with it, which he 
made over to Mark Carss in 1635, and these may 
have occasioned a dispute between him and his 
—— in the days of Charles II. 

‘here was a house on the property in 1785, 


| which, from its appearance as sketched on the 


| plan, was probably erected b 


A friend of mine has handed to me the enclosed | 


version of the story on which the well-known 
Scotch ballad “The Laird of Cockpen” is founded, 
with a request that I would ascertain through you 
when this anecdote first appeared in print, with a 
view to discover who “the Laird of Cockpen” 
was. I believe it is generally admitted that Lady 
Nairn was author of the words of this song, and 
I think there can be no doubt that it refers to the 
lands of Cockpen, situated about seven miles to 
the south of Edinburgh, which now form part of 
the estate of Dalhousie. 

This property belonged in 1635 to Mark Carss, 
W.S., who was succeeded by his son and grandson 
of the same name. The last Mark Carss sold 
Cockpen to Mr. Archibald Cockburn, merchant 
in Edinburgh in 1731, whose son, Baron Cock- 
burn (father of Lord Cockburn), sold it in 1785 
to the Earl of Dalhousie, whose ancestors had held 
it as a portion of their family estate of Dalhousie 
from the earliest times. 

The family of Dalhousie, although parting with 
the property, retained the superiority of Cockpen 
down to the year 1720, when it was purchased 


Mr. Archibald 
Cockburn, or by the last Mark Carss. 

I will feel greatly obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents can furnish an answer in your columns 
to the above. T. 

The licentiousness and thoughtlessness of King 
Charles II. have become proverbial, and his good 
nature, which qualifies these, but ill atones for his 
ingratitude to those who suffered forfeiture and 
persecution in his cause. When he remained in 
Scotland, suffering the rebuke and censure of 
austere Presbyterianism, before the battle of Wor- 
cester (1651), his chief confidant and associate 
was the Laird of Cockpen, called by the nick- 
naming manners of those times, “ Blythe Cock- 


n. 
Cubes followed Charles to the Hague, and by 
his skill in playing Scottish tunes, and his sagacity 
and wit, much delighted his merry monarch. 
Charles's favourite tune was “ Brose and Butter.” 
It was played to him when he went to bed, and he 
was awakened by it. At the Restoration (1660), 
however, Blythe Cockpen was forgotten, and he 
wandered upon the lands which he once owned in 
Scotland poor and unfriended. 

Cockpen wrote to the court, but his letters were 
never presented, or were not regarded. Wearied 


| and incensed he travelled to London, and placed 
| himself in all public places, thinking the eye of his 


majesty might reach him. But he was never no- 
ticed, and his mean garb did not suit the rich and 
embroidered doublets of court ; so he was insulted 
and pushed away from approaching the king's 
presence. 

Cockpen at length attempted by cunning what 
he could not accomplish by plain dealing: he 
ingratiated himself with the king’s organist, who 
was so enraptured with Cockpen’s wit and powers 
of music that he requested him to play on the 
organ before the king at divine service. Cockpen 


| played with exquisite skill, yet never attracted 
| his majesty’s eye. But at the close of the service, 
| instead of playing the common tune used, he played 


up “ Brose and Butter,” with all its energy and 


| characteristic merriment. 


The organist in a moment was ordered into the 
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presence of Charles. “My Liege, it was not me, 
it was not me!” he cried, and dropped upon his 
knees. “You!” cried his majesty, in a delirium 
of rapture, “ you could never play it in your life. 
Where's the man? Let me see him.” Cockpen 
presented himself on his knee. “Ah! Cockpen, 
is that you? L—d, man, I was like to dance 
coming out of the church!” “I once danced too,” 
said Cockpen ; “ but that was when I had land of 
my own to dance on.” “Come with me,” said the 
king, taking him by the band, “ you shall dance 
to Brose and Butter on your own lands again to 
the nineteenth generation,” and he was as good as 
his promise. 
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8. Dr. Friedlander, of Dorpat. 
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10, A, Vieusseux, Esq. 
it. — Pote, Esq. 
12. W. J. Thoms, Esq. 


3. Dr. W. C. Taylor. 

It was originally intended that Mr. R. P. Gil- 
lies should be the editor of the / Q. R.; but 
other occupations having prevented that gentle- 
man from devoting adequate time and attention 


| to the arduous duties connected with a new pe- 


| Lexicon Theologicum : 


riodical from which so much was expected, Mr. 
Cochrane (who combined, in no ordinary degree, 
the necessary tact and talent), stepped forward, 
and saved the infant periodical from threatened 
delay and difficulty. Mr. Cochrane, afterwards 
Librarian to the London Library, was at that 
time the active manager of Messrs. Treuttel & 
Wiirtz’s foreign bookselling house, who had un- 
dertaken to publish the Review; and the writer 
of this was associated with him for many years 
in the same firm. Joun Macray, 
Oxford, 


Minor Notes. 


Strange Derivation. — The following strange 
derivation presents an amusing specimen of eccle- 
siastical assumption in days of old: — 

“The Schoolmen (a modest race, all Clergymen,) 
thought it was doing the laymen too much honour to de- 
rive their name from Aaés, populus. It suited their no- 
tions better to deduce it from Adas, lapis, a stone. Take, 
for instance, a few things advanced on this subject by 
some celebrated doctors, as quoted by Altensfaig in his 
*Capitur Clericus pro viro docto, 
scientifico, perito, scientia pleno, repleto et experto. 
E contra, Laicus capitur pro viro indocto, imperito, in- 
sipiente et lapideo. Unde laicus dicitur a Aaas Grace, 
quod est lapis Latin?.’ ”—Campbell’s Ecclesiastical Hist., 
Lecture Lx. 

Francis TRencu. 

Islip. 


Supporting the Clergy.— In 1662, the inhabit- 
ants of Eastham, Barnstable County, Massa- 
chussetts, resolved in town meeting that a part 
of every whale cast on shore should be appro- 
priated for the support of the ministry. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Meaning of Toy. — The word toy, I suppose, : 
now restricted to one meaning, viz. a plaything. 
know not when its other meanings “fell into see. 
I see it defined as “humour, an odd fancy.” In 
this sense it was used by Latimer. In a sermon 
before King Edward in 1550 he says, introducing 
the well-known reason for the existence of Good- 
win Sands, viz. the erection of Tenterden Steeple, 
says, “And here, by the way, I will tell you a 
merry toy.” Now this use of the word continued, 
at least till 1618, as it occurs in The Spanish 
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Mandevile of Myracles. Introducing a wonderful 
story, the writer says, “where taking a ¢oy in his 
head.” 

I know not whether these Notes may be of any 
use to the Philological Society. S. S. S. 


Basingstoke Rechonings.—Is this worth the 
noting ? 

“Mr. Seargeant Hurris said, ‘These merchants’ books 
are like Aaron’s rod, ever budding, and like Basingstoak 
Leckonings: over night, Five Shillings Sixpence ; if you 
pay it not itis grown in the morning to a just Noble.’ 


—Megalopsyey, 1682. 
G. H. K. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds's House in Leicester Square. 
— Tn the new edition of the Town, §c., by {rcigl 
Ilunt, dated October, 1858, occurs the following 
at p. 353. : — 
“ Sir Joshua’s house in Leicester Square was on the 
eastern side, four doors from Sydney’s Alley.” 

And at the foot of the page is the following 
note: — 

The house was, probably, on the site now occupied 
e south-east corner of New Coventry Street.” 

Both text and note are strangely inaccurate ; 
for it is well known that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
lived at No. 47., on the west side of the square, 
from 1761 till his death in 1792. The house re- 
mains, and has lately been entered upon by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, the well-known book-auc- 
tioneers. How vexatiously such mistatements as 
the above unsettle localities, and disturb pleasant 
associations! Leigh Hunt’s Jown is a charming 
book of gossip, but lacking accurate identification 
of localities, &c.; and, unfortunately, this new 
edition has been annotated by a less scrupulous 
hand than that of the author himself. T. (1.) 





Queries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 

Some time ago I dug out of the neglected dust 
of a provincial bookshop a copy of the Vulgate 
edition of the Scriptures. I am desirous to know 
what is the comparative rarity of it. I append a 
note of its salient features, which will enable some 
of your learned contributors to enlighten my ig- 
norance. Living in a country district, I have no 
access to likely sources of information, nor to the 
Bibl. Sussex., or Lea Wilson’s Catalogue, and 
therefore fly to “N. & Q.,” the ready friend of 
the ignorant. 

The volume commences with part of the 5th 
section to the “ Prologus in Bibliam” (sigs. A 1. 
A 2. being absent), which appears to be an Epistle 
of Jerome to (Bishop) Paulinus. Each Book of 


the Old Testament, except Judges, Ruth, Nehe- 
miah, and 2 and 3 Esdras, has one or in some in- 
stances two Prologues of St. Jerome preceding it. 
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The New Testament commences with an Epistle 

of Jerome to Damasus. Each of the Gospels is 
preceded by a Registrum showing the contents of 
each chapter. The whole of the E pistles of St. 
Paul follow the Gospels; then Acts, the Canonical 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. At the end of the 
New Testament is a metrical Ordo of the Books 
in both Testaments. And following it are some 
verses in praise of the work: appended is the date 


1482. Bound up with it is a list of passages 
marked as suitable to particular Occasions, and 


scripture proofs. The volume concludes with In- 
terpretations of the Hebrew Names complete to 
“Thaassar.” The volume is of large 4to. size, 
printed in double columns of forty-seven lines it 
excellent preservation. The initial letters are all 
rubricated, and first letter in Gen. i. ornamented 
with colour. 

The same question as to the work of Martinus 
de Temperantia, imprinted at Paris by Wolfgang 
Hoppyl, 1 1490 ? 

Where can I find a list of the works of Bona- 
venture? I have his Jtinerarius Mentis in Deum; 
Tractatus Lignum Vite; and the Centiloquium. 
Judging from the signatures, these are parts of a 
larger work, of late years separately put into paper 
covers. The initials are rubricated, and the minor 
ones patched with yellow. The volumes are well 
printed in black-letter, very contracted Latin. 
One of the portions is stated to have been finished 
by Bonaventure in the year 1484, on the vigil of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. J.C. G. L 





“ THEN PUSH ABOUT THE FLOWING BOWL.” 


I send you the following song, reque sting the 
fuvour of any particulars concerning it that may 
be known. When I first came in possession of 
the words, I was told it was one of Tom Moore's 
“unpublished” Melodies. If such is really the 
case, its publication in your pages will be valuable 

Its peculiar wildness of words and music, which 
by the way is entirely in a minor key, has giver 
it to me a double interest. And I should feel 
indebted to any of your correspondents who would 
give me any information about the song, its au- 
thor or composer. 

“ Then push about the flowing bow], 
And broach the foaming ale, 
And let the merry merry maidens sing, 
The beldame tell her tale. 
“ And let the sigh tless harper sit 
he blazing faggot by: 
And let the jester vent his wit, 
His tricks the urchin try. 
Then push about, &c. 
“ Who knocks so loud with 
And would admitted be? 
No gossip lingers here within, 
We'll find no place for thee. 
Then push about, &c. 


ngry di 
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*“ Go send it o’er Killarney’s I 
And strip the willow bare : 
The water elves their sports then take, 
You'll find a comrade there. 
Then push about, &c. 
“ The Will o’the Wisp glides o’er the dell, 
Che owl hoots in the tre e; 
They hold their nightly vigils there, 
And so the while will we. 
Then push about,” &c. 


What is meant by stripping the willow bare ? 
A Constant Reaper. 
Geelong, 12th May, 1859. 





Rlinor Querics. 


“Molly Mog.” — Your correspondent M. M. (ante 
p- 84.) has touched on a subject which I should 
like to see discussed in “ N. & Q.”—who was the 
writer of “ Molly Mog,” and when, and where was it 
first published ? In the announcement of Molly’s 


death, as quoted, 1766, it is said to have been writ- | 


ten by Gay, and I believe it; it overflows with 
his genial, cordial, good-nature ; but it was not, I 
think, published among his works in his lifetime. 


Neither was it published in Faulkner’s edition of 


Swift’s Works, 1735, which the Dean, it is be- 
lieved, superintended ; nor, so far as I know, in 


any authorised edition of Pope’s Works published | 


before 1744. It appeared, indeed, in Pope and 
Swift's Miscellanies, 1727, but this proves nothing 


as to authorship; for that collection contained, | 


not only works written by Swift and Pope, but 
works written by them “in conjunction” with 
Gay and Arbuthnot, and “all of this sort com- 
osed singly by either of those hands.” “ Molly 


Mog” had, however, been published before. It | 


appeared, with a “ Burlesque” on it, inthe Weekly 
Journal of 1st Oct. 1726. The newspaper writer 


speaks of it as “the famous Crambo ballad of 


* Molly Mog,’ which, as Mr. Mist observes, has set 


all the polite company in town to the game of 


crambo.” It is obvious from this notice that 
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mottoes suitable for a library, a common-place 
book, &c. May I request any of them to suggest, 
through your columns, a motto for an archery 
club? The motto of the Irvine Toxopholite So- 
ciety is, “Ob posteros jaculamur ;” that of the 
Saltcoats Archery Society is, “Arte et valida 
manu;” and Mr. Hargrove, in his interesting 
Anecdotes of Archery, gives several others. 
Rosyn Hope. 
Kilgripagain. 
W. Dimond, author of “ Petrarchal Sonnets,” 
dramas, &c. What is the date of this author's 
death ? Z. A. 


Tower-crowned Arch.— May I ask, through the 
medium of your valuable periodical, whether there 
is any other example known throughout England 
of the “ tower-crowned arch,” so gloriously dis- 
played in the steeple of the magnificent church of 
St. Nicholas in this town (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
I am aware of the existence of the same feature 
in St. Dunstan’s church, London; but I cannot 
think Sir Christopher Wren had ours in view 
when he designed St. Dunstan’s steeple —as it is 
so much inferior in many particulars, especially in 
the lantern at the crown of the arches, which is 
here of large dimensions, and possesses an airy 
lightness altogether wanting in its London rival. 
Was Sir Christopher Wren ever known to be in 
this town ? Epwarp Tuomrson. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


Orthographical Peculiarity.— Did the late C. J. 
Hare, in any of his publications, give his reasons 
for deviating from the usual mode of spelling 
words, e. g. “ preacht,” “ usurpt,” &c. ? 

Did Horsley, also, ever say why he adopted the 
antique form of the preterites of “to lead, to 
read,” &c., viz. “ledde,” “ redde” ? S. S. S. 


Donnybrook, near Dublin. — What is the origin 


| and meaning of the name of this far-famed vil- 


“ polite company,” at least, were already familiar | 


with “ Molly Mog:” subsequently several paro- 
dies appeared. Can any of your readers refer to 
an earlier publication? and is there any contem- 
porary mention of the author ? M. M. (2.) 


Patroclus. — 
“With grimy tears and dust from Sellian urns, 

Unwashed Patroclus stale Dodona mourns, 

Who daily sought Ilyssus’s flowery brim, 

Worshipped the crystal stream, but never plunged 

therein.” 
From The Fleet, a poem, London, 1720, pp. 24. 

What is the meaning of this censure on Patro- 
clus, who, according to Homer, was rather a clean 
person ? Fr. Be 


Archery Club Motto. — Some of your ingenious 
and learned correspondents gave, some time ago, 


lage? And where may I find the earliest mention 
of it? In Registrum Priorutus Omnium Sancto- 
rum juxta Dublin, edited by Dean Butler for the 
Irish Archeological Society, mention is more than 
once made of Donnybrook. Of the documents 
in the Registry —No. 1. “Confirmacio Gregorii 
[IX.] spiritualium et temporalium cum certis pri- 
vilegiis et aliis immunitatibus,” a.p. 1234, speaks 
of “ quadraginta acras sitas in territorio de Done- 
nachbroc [recte Dovenachbroc] versus aquilo- 
nem”; No. rxxv. “ De Donabroke,” anté 1234; 
No. txxvi. “ De triginta novem acris apud Dona- 
brok,” anté 1234; No. rxxvu. “ De eadem terra,” 
A.D. 1298; and No. rxxvi. “ De aqua de Dodyr 
[Dodder] ducenda,” ete., A.v. 1307. No. 1. in 
the Appendix, from the archives of the city of 
Dublin, is “ De tenemento de Donenachbrok.” 
How very absurd is the derivation given by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, in their Jredand, its 
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Scenery, Character, §c , vol. ii. p. 338.: “ * Donny- 
brook,’ the little brook, is so called from a moun- 
tain stream, ‘the Dodder,’ which runs through the 
suburb.” Abupa. 


Grotesques in Churches. — Where may one find 
an a of grotesque figures often seen in 
old churches, both in carved stone and painted 


glass, viz. the head of a man, with lolling tongue. | 


Why called the grin of Arius? And why repre- 
sented in a sacred edifice ? QuUERIST. 


“ The Young Travellers ; or, a Visit to Oxford.” 
— In the Preface to this book (published in 1818), 
it is stated that the notes (Appendix 1. to 29.) 
“refer to a little work, which it is in contempla- 
tion shortly to publish .. . It will contain correct 
likenesses of the curious characters here referred 
to, with some biographical or other accounts of 
them. The plates given in this little volume may 
be considered as specimens of those which will 
uccompany the other.” Now, the only plates in 
my copy of the work are a view of Oxford, and a 
portrait of “ Mother Goose.” 
plates published ? And, did the projected volume 
make its appearance ? Curupert Bens. 


Heraldic Query.—I am very anxious to know | 


to what family the following crest belonged, if 
crest it be? It is on a defaced impression of a 
very rudely cut seal, appended to a Cheshire will, 
of the date 1667. My description is, I fear, un- 
heraldic ; but I forward a sketch, which may be 
more intelligible: “On a crescent a griffin’s (?) 
head erased, all between two stars.” * 

Another will of the same county (dated 1760) 
is sealed with a “griffin segreant in a lozenge.” 
To what family does this armorial bearing be- 
long ? 


James Aikman, — Wanted information regard- 
ing James Aik yan, author of a volume of Poems, 
Edinburgh, 1816. Is he the author of a History 
of Scotland, published in 1824 ? Z. A. 


Sir Wm. Petty’s Letters.—In the sale cata- 
logue of Mr. Austin Cooper’s library (Dublin, 
1831), of which I have a copy, with the prices 


and purchasers’ names, there are eighteen lots of | 


“Copies of Letters” written by, or by order and 
on account of, Sir William Petty, 1666—1700. 
“These Letters are necessary to the proper un- 
derstanding of the Survey made by Sir Wm. 
Petty,” and were purchased by Mr. Cockran, of 
London, for 1507. Having a particular object in 


view, may I ask some one of your correspondents | 


to tell me where the Letters are to be found at 
present? They are not mentioned, I think, in 
[* From the sketch we should describe it as“ an eagle’s 


head erased between two mullets, issuing from the horns 
of a crescent.” Will not the names appended to the 


wills help to identify the families? — Ep. } 
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Larcom’s edition of Petty’s History of the Down 
Survey, printed in 1851 for the members of the 
Irish Archeological Society. ABHBA. 


Dorchester House, Westminster. — Where was 
this house situated, and what is its history ? W.C. 


Origin of the Judge’s Black Cap.—Is it known 
when it became customary for a judge to put on a 
| black cap whilst passing sentence of death, and 
| why that custom arose ? W. O. W. 


Taw and Poison. —In the Theatrical Observer, 
May 8, 1819, in a notice of a new farce by Mor- 
ton, A Ioland for an Oliver, is the following : — 

- Fixture, finding his wife in Sir Mark’s arms, repeats 
his point with little variation, and rushes out, exclaiming 
‘I'll have law and poison—an attorney, an apothe- 
cary!’ The thought is on records of more than two 
thousand years old, and must have been repeated more 
than two thousand times, yet Emery’s acting carried it 
through with applause.” 

A reference to any old use of the joke will ob- 
lige. A, A. B. 


The Family of Bentivoglio.— There seems to 
be a connexion between this family and the House 
of Swabia, more romantic perhaps than can be 
found elsewhere in any history — more romantic, 
possibly, than is consistent with truth. 

Shortly before the downfal of that House of 
Swabia, when its enemies were searching for Hein- 
sius, the fugitive son of Frederick IL. a lock of 
his golden hair unfortunately escaping from under 
his disguise rendered his discovery inevitable. 
“No one,” they said, on seeing it, “no one in 
the world but King Heinsius has such beautiful 
fair hair.” With his fate when captured we have 
here little to do; but we read that before his 
death a young girl visited him in prison to com- 
| fort him, and that they had a son, who was called 
Bentivoglio (I wish thee well). Tradition asserts 
that he was the founder of the illustrious family of 
that name. 

I should like more information on this subject 
than is to be met with in Michelet and other his- 
torians. W. O. W. 


“Jt is not beautie 1 demande.””"—Who is the 
author of the poem commencing with this line ? 
It has been assigned to Carew. F. R. D. 


Qualitied : Fausens.— 


*« Besides all this, he was well qualitied, 
And past all Argives, for his spear.” 
Chapman's Iliad, xiv. 104. 
Is not this word qualitied peculiar to Chapman ? 
“ Thus pluck’d he from the shore his lance, and left the 
waves to wash 
The wave-sprung entrails, about which fuusens and 
other fish 
Did shoal.” 


Can any of your correspondents throw any 


Chapman’s Jliad, xxi. 189. 
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light on the derivation of this word, or give any 
other authority for it than this passage? I have 
of course seen the note in the edition of Chap- 
man’s Iliad published by Russell Smith. Luipya. 


Salford. 


Mutiny at the Nore. —Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly refer me to any work which will 
give me the names of the killed and wounded in 
the mutiny at the Nore in 1797. James Deano. 


Ephemeral Literature. —Can any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” oblige the subscribed by telling him the 
author of “Universal Languages and Empires,” 
&e. (No. 737.), “ Education ” (No. 739.), “ Scien- 
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Sheridan's Speech on Warren Hastings’ Trial.— 
Allow me to call attention to a singular inaccu- 


| racy in the 8th edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 


tific Heirlooms and the Price of them” (No. 757.) | 


in Family Herald for 1857; but more especially 
any other articles or works by the same hand ? 
J.J. 


A Lost Cornelian. —In the dark ages, long be- 


fore “ N. & Q.” was born or thought of, I found at | 


Weymouth a cornelian, with a well-engraved 
crest, viz. a stork bearing in her beak a cross 
flory (?), with the motto, “ Semper paratus.” Can 
you help me to its owner ? C. W. B. 


Tennyson's “ Enid.” — Can you or any of your 
readers tell me where to find the original story of 
“Enid,” the first of Mr. Tennyson's four Idylls ? 
I find no traces of it in Sir Thomas Malory’s edi- 
tion of King Arthur. CanTAs. 


Francis Moult, Esq.— Any information respect- 
ing this gentleman, an eminent chemist in London, 
who died May 17, 1733, will oblige J. Y. 

Character of Mr. Hastings. — Dr. Rimpautt 
mentions in “ N. & Q.” (2™ S. vii. 323.) that this 
piece is printed in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa. 
This has been stated before him by Horace Wal- 
pole, Mr. Martyn in his Life of Shaftesbury, and 
others. I have searched carefully through both 
editions of Peck’s book, and cannot find it. Can 
Dr. Rimpavrt or any one else refer me to the 
page of Peck's volume, specifying the edition ? 

Ww. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


“ The English Spy.’—I should be glad to know 
if this work is complete in twelve numbers, as, 


tannica now in the course of publication. It occurs 
in vol. xi. p. 239., where, alluding to the trial of 
Warren Hastings, it is said — 

“The prosecution was opened by Burke in a speech of 
extraordinary eloquence and power, which extended over 
three days. He was succeeded by Fox, who in his turn 
gave place to Sheridan. The speech of that brilliant wit 
was said by the ablest among those who heard it to have 
been the best that was ever delivered in the English 
House or Commons. It certainly was one of the most 
telling, for it caused so much excitement that no other 
speaker could obtain a hearing, and the debate was ad- 
journed.” 


Now all the world knows that this celebrated 
speech of Sheridan’s was made by him, not in the 
House of Commons but in the House of Lords, 
when, as one of the managers appointed by the 
House of Commons to conduct the impeachment, 
he opened one of the articles of charge; and the 
notion of there being any debate or a competition 
to obtain a hearing in the case is absurdly out of 
the question. Itis to be regretted that, in a work 
of authority, such inaccuracies should appear. 

G 


Edinburgh. 


| The writer in the eighth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has confounded the two celebrated speeches 
delivered by Sheridan on the same subject, namely, the 
spoliation of the Begums of Oude: the first in the House 
of Commons on Feb. 7, 1787, when it was proposed to 
impeach the great Indian minister; and the second 
in Westminster Hall, on the 3rd and three following 
days of June, 1788, when Hastings was arraigned before 
the Lords. Upon the conclusion of the first speech in 
the Commons, which occupied five and a half hours in 
the delivery, Sir William Dolben immediately moved an 
adjournment of the debate, confessing that, in the state 
of mind in which Mr. Sheridan’s speech had left him, it 


| was impossible for him to give a determinate opinion. 


Mr. Stanhope seconded the motion, and Pitt concurring, 
“the debate was adjourned a little after one o clock.” 
(Annual Register, 1787, p. 150.) 

In the absence of verbatim reports of the two celebrated 
oratorical efforts in question, it is now impossible to state 


| which was the better or more famous of the two. Burke 


declared the first to be “the most astounding effort of 
eloquence, argument, and wit, united, of which there was 
any record or tradition.” Fox said of the same speech, 
“ All that he had ever heard, all that he had ever read, 
when compared with it, dwindled into nothing, and 


| vanished like vapour before the sun.” And Pitt acknow- 


at the end of p. 147. is printed “Conclusion of | 


Volume One ;” and “the next volume” is re- 
ferred to in the preface. Was a second volume 
ever published, and who was the author? Is 
“ Bernard Blackmantle,” a pseudonym for Mr. P. 
Egan ? Corusert Bepe. 
[This work makes two volumes: the second volume 
was published in 1826, pp. 400. It was written by Charles 
Molloy Westmacott, and continued by the same editor 
under the title of The St. James’s Royal Magazine. | 


ledged “that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient 
and modern times, and possessed everything that genius 
or art could furnish, to agitate and control the human 
mind.” (Vide Moore’s Life of Sheridan, 4to. 1825, p. 
324. 

Tee second speech, which was delivered in Westmin- 
ster Hall, was, in the judgment of Fox and others, much 
inferior to the first on the same subject. Burke, however, 
appears to have been of a contrary opinion, declaring of 
this second master-piece of eloquence, that “the various 
species of eloquence that had been heard, either in an- 
cient or modern times, whatever the acuteness of the bar, 


the dignity of the senate, or the morality of the pulpit, 
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could furnish, had not been equal to what that House 
had that day heard in Westminster Hall.” Mill, the 
historian of India, who was an auditor, both in the Com- 
mons and in the Hall, was also decidedly of opinion that 
Shevidan’s second effort was grander than the first. 
“ When doctors disag ree,” »” &e. ] 


John Lord Cutts.—To what circumstance in 
his history was this brave soldier indebted for the 
name of “Salamander?” He was one of the 
Lords Justices of Ireland, and Commander of the 
Forces in that kingdom, in the year 1705, and 
died, I believe, not long after his appointment. 
Where is the best account of his career ? 

Apusa. 

[At the siege of Namur, in 1695, Lord Cutts com- 
manded a body of English employed as a storming party, 
and displayed such cool intrepidity amidst a most tre- 
mendous fire of artillery and musketry, that he was com- 
Pp limented with the name of the Salamander, as if the 
scene of flame and terror had been his proper element. 
Swift, no admirer of military merit, and unfriendly to 
Lord Cutts in particular, employed his wit in deducing 
from his vices and follies the name bestowed on him for 
his intrepid bravery, and published in 1705 a satirical 
piece, entitled The Deser iption of a Salamander : 


“Would you de 


scribe Turenne or Trump? 


rhink of a bucket or a pump. 
Are these too low? then find out grander, 
Call my Lord Cutts a Salamander.” 
These very bitter, or rather scurrilous verses (says 
Sir Walter Scott), were highly resented by Lord Cutts 
and his relations. For a brief account of Lord Cutts, see 


Gentleman's Magazine , xlix, 150., and Nichols’s Poems, ii. 


024.) 


Gauntlope. —In a MS. diary of the Civil Wars 
I read of soldiers being punished by being made 
to run the gauntlope (so spelt). I should be 
obliged by information as to the history of this 
punishment in England, 
of the word. W. 


[Phillips in his World of Words, informs us that 
Gaytvor, or GANTLore, as “To run the Gantlope,” is a 
punishment among soldiers: the offender having to run 
with his back naked through the whole regiment, and to 
receive a lash with a switch from every soldier. It is de- 
rived (he adds) from Gunt, a town of Flanders, where 
this punishment was invented, and the Dutch word lope, 
ic. running 


’ 


Canbury.— It is stated in Martyn’s Life of 


Shafte sbury, vol. i. p- 43., that Shaftesbury, after 
his marriage with the Lord Keeper Coventry's 
daughter, lived at Durham House and Canbury. 
What or ‘where is Canbury ? W. Cc. 

[Cc 


of “ merrie Islington.” From 1627 


house was rented by the Lord Keeper Coventry. In the 
Strafford papers is a letter from the Earl of Derby, dated 
Jan. 29, 1635, from Canbury Park, where he was staid 





from St. James's by the greatest snow he ever saw in 
Evgland. All that remains of this once-famed mansion 
is a venerable tower, 17 feet square and 58 feet high, 
where poor Goldsmith often lay concealed from his cre- 
ditors. He is said to have moved here to be near New- 
in Canon- 


bery the bookseller, who lodged at this time 


| 
anbury is a corruption of Canonbury, in the centre | 
to 1635 Canonbury- | 
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and as to this spelling 








. VIII. Ave. 
bury tower. The old hostess, Mrs. Tapps, used to affirm 
that Goldsmith here wrote his Deserted Village; but Sir 
John Hawkins says it was the Vicar of Wakefield, which 
“a pressing necessity” compelled him to write at Isling- 
ton. Even now this venerable ré -. of olden time is well 
worthy of a visit, for the sake of the extensive panoramic 
view from the roof. ] 


Replies. 
CROMWELL 
(2"¢ S. viii. 70.) 

The game of “ Willie Wastle,” as practised long 
ago by Scotch boys, was in the following manner 
—and I have often been a party in these con- 
flicts. One stood upon a high stone with a long 
handkerchief in his hand, firmly knotted at the 
end, and proclaimed in a defiant strain to his 
companions : 


IN SCOTLAND 


“T, Willie Wastle, 
I'm in my castle, 
A’ the dogs in the tow: 
Winna ding me down.” 
It was then their business to bring him down from 
his position after he had dealt out many severe 
blows, which being accomplished, another took 
his station ; and so on did the game proceed, with 
much fun and jollity. 
The story is thus mentioned in Zhe Perfect 
olitician, 1680 : — 
“ After the fatal battle of Dunbar, Oliver Cromwell 
sent Col. Fenwick with two regiments to reduce ‘Ham e 
Castle. A singular man, called Thomas Cockburn, com- 
manded the castle, and he was ordered to 
Cockburn returned a scoffing answer, with th 
lines: — 


surrender 


following 


“<*], William of the Wasile, 
Am now in my castle ; 
And a’ the dogs in the town 
Winna gar me gang down.’ 

“ Fenwick immediately raised a battery, and returned 
the Governor hard bullets for his resolute rhymes, whereby 
Cockburn was very soon obliged to capitulate and march 
out with his men.” 

We find it also rather curiously noticed for a 
religious purpose in Scotch Presbyterian Eloquenc 
Displayed, edit. London, 1786, p. 110. : — 

“ Mr. William Veitch, preaching at Linton, in Teviot 
dale, said: ‘ Our Bishops thought they were very secu 
this long time, like 
“ Willie, Willie Wastle, 

I am in my castle; 

A’ the dogs in the town 

Dare not ding me down.” 
Yea, but there is a doggie in Heaven that has dung then 
all down,’ ” 

The time of this noted Presbyterian preacher 
was, born 1640, died 1720; respecting whom his 
biographer remarks (Scois Worthies, edit. 1796, 
p. 551.):— 


Nor is it any disparagement to him that that black- 
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mouthed calamniator, in his Preshyterian Eloquence Dis- 
played, has published to the world, ‘That he murdered 
the bodies as well as souls of two or three persons with 
one sermon, because,’ says he, preaching in the town of 
Jedburgh, he said, ‘ There are tivo thousand of you here 
but Iam sure eighty of you will not be saved, upon whicl 
three of his ignorant hearers despatched themselves soon 
after.” 

I think therefore, in reply to the Query of J. 
+. Morten, that the legend may be considered as 
of very old date, and in its origin refers to some 
event the history of which is now lost —that it 
was widely popularly known in the country, and, 
as in the foregoing instances, adapted by the par- 
ties using it from their juvenile reminiscences, as 
applicable to the circumstances in which they 


happened to be placed. G.N 








LE CONTRAT MOHATRA 
(2"¢ S. viii. 69.) 

The contrat mohatra, which consisted, as shown 
by your correspondent, in selling goods dear on 
credit, and buying them back cheap for ready 
money, was an evasion of the laws against usury. 
“ Permutationem fingebant, ut hoc nomine usure 
darentur.” 

Covarrubias tells us in his Tesoro, 1611, that 
“ El Brocense” thinks mohatra is properly moha- 
fra, from mofa, a jest or mockery. This is not 
very satisfactory; but the difficulty which the 








learned find in determining the true origin of 


mohatra seems owing to their not having duly 
perpended an etymology suggested, though per- 
haps without sufficient explanation, by Covarru- 
bias himself. Covarrubias simply proposes to 
derive mohatra from the Heb. "nn, hatbar, to dig, 
adding that the m of mohatra is formative. This 
does not seem to promise much. But when we 
consider that the Heb. verb means not only to 
dig in the ordinary sense of the word, but to dig 
or break through as a robber, and that in this 
meaning it corresponds to the dipicow of the N. 
T. (Matth. vi. 19., “ where thieves break through 
and steal”), we may perhaps feel less difficulty in 
viewing hathar as a very likely origin of a word 
which designates an usurious transaction, that in 
fact is little better than a robbery. It is also to 
be observed that the “formative m” —, not 
only in mohatra, but in the rabbinical mahtarta, 
which is indubitably derived from hathar. 

On the word barata and its congeners, barato, 
baratum, baratto, barrator, barrateria, barratar (to 
barter), baratillo, baratador, &c., one might write 
avolume. But your correspondent’s inquiry re- 
lates to barata as a synonym of mohatra. (“ Mo- 
hatra .... Idem darata interdum dicitur.”. Du 
Cange.) 

Some would derive the Spanish and Portuguese 
adj. barato, which signifies cheap, from the Latin 
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paratus; but this does not aceord with the old 
forms which we find in Romance, &c., such as 
baran, baraz. The oldest instances of the word 
barata itself, as a substantive, which I find with a 
fixed date, a.p. 1270, 1226, are in the sense of a 
debt (Raynouard). This, out of many, appears to 
be the meaning of barata which best accords with 
mohatra; as the same party who sold back th 
goods for a small price down became, by the very 
nature of the transaction, a debtor for the larger 
price at which he bought. 

Is not stvco, as synonymous with barata and 


| mohatra, a comparatively modern term? Perhaps 


your correspondent will have the kindness to stat 
where it may be found. I have never met with 
or heard it except among workmen, as a verna- 
cular pronunciation of stucco. Stoco, probably 
any worthless lot of goods; “rubbish” used in 
those sham transactions of fictitious trade, which 
we are now considering. Cf. in Ger. stocken, to 
grow fusty, and in Ital. stucco, surfeited, crop- 
$..!) 


or 





The exact nature of the contrat mohatra may b 
thus explained. The Duque de Blasas sends for 
Seiior Ysaaco, and requests an immediate loan o! 
1000 crowns, for which he will be happy to pay 
2009 a year after. 

“That cannot be,” exclaims Ysaaco; “ for, shou!d 
the Holy Office once smell out such a transaction, 
I might be summoned away some night, to answe1 
as a suspected heretic. Therefore all the Saints 
forbid it!” 

“ Nevertheless,” says the Duke, “I must have 
the money.” 

“Very good,” answers the cunning Ysaaco. 

cannot make it a 
matter of business, and settle the affair that way. 
I have at home a lot of stoco. Buy it of me.” 

* T don’t see how that settles the affair any way,” 
says the Duke. 

“ Nothing more simple,” replies Ysaaco. “ Your 
Excellency purchases the goods on credit, for 
2000 crowns, giving your bond to pay me a twelve- 
month hence. I buy them back now, on the spot, 
for 1000 crowns cash. — All in the regular way of 
trade.” 

The Duke executes the bond; Seiior Ysaaco 
disburses the 1000 crowns; and the contrat mo- 
hatra is completed. 

Perhaps, also, we may venture to conjecture 
why the particular word mohatra comes to be 
used in this connexion. There is another and 
somewhat similar word, muharka, which really sig- 
nifies a contract. (Buxtorf, Ler. Chal, Tal. Rabb.) 
Contrat mohatra, then, is a play upon a word, such 
as is by no means unknown in Jewish literature 
A virtuous and learned Rabbi, hearing of such a 
transaction as we have just described, indignantly 
exclaims, “ This is no moharka, but a mohatra” 
(no bargain, but a burglary). Hence the expres- 


r 


“Then let us see whether we 
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sion, “ contrat mohatra,” i. e. a contract which is a 
robbery, not a moharka, a proper and legitimate 
contract. In the Old Testament, two instances of 
such a paronomasia may be seen in the Hebrew 
text of a single verse, Is. v. 7., “Ile looked for 
mishpat, but, behold, mispah! for ts'dakah, but, 
behold, ts'akah !” Tuomas Boys. 





MILTON'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
(2™ S. viii. 47. 90.) 

With Mr. Carrutuers I also entertained some 
slight misgivings as to whether the person alluded 
to in Andrew Marvel's letter might not have been 
Bradshaw instead of Cromwell, and feel inclined, 
notwithstanding what former biographers have 
asserted, to coincide with his opinion. The copy 
of the letter in the Sloane MSS. is accompanied 
by another letter from M. Wall to Milton, dated 
Cansham, May 26, 1659, which has been printed 
among the poet's prose works by Symmons (vide 
vol. ii.), and both are attested by J. Owen, who, 
it appears, was the Rev. James Owen of Rochdale 
in Lancashire ; and it would be curious to trace 
the depositary of the originals, presuming them 
to be still in existence. I have little doubt but 
at the time these copies were made the originals 
were in the possession of Elizabeth the widow, 
née Minshull, then resident at Nantwich, or her 
representatives. An extract from this latter epi- 
stle is quoted both by Symmons and Birch, and 
(in extenso) is on the subject of the peculiar views 
held by Milton upon civil and religious liberty, 
&c. My present inquiry is to know who was Mil- 
ton’s correspondent M. Wall? and if any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” can point to the present 
whereabouts of the originals of these two letters ? 

I append a Note relating to Milton, written by 
that indefatigable and gossiping writer W. Cole: 

“ Mr. Francis Peck, in his new memoirs of the life of 
Milton, says that his first disgust against the king and 
the clergy and universities was on account of a Royal 


Mandate to Christ’s College to chuse Mr. Edward King | 


Fellow of the college in preference to him, which was 
further heightened by his expulsion or rustication from 
the college. He afterwards became a zealous Puritan, 
and joyned with the Presbyterians, but soon grew tired 
of them and turned Independent, Anabaptist, and then 
Quaker, and is supposed to have died a Deist. In the 
Northampton Mercury of May 19, 1760, is the following 
extempore distich wrote by Dr. Young, author of the 
Night Thoughts, in answer to a Billet sent by Monsieur 


de Voltaire, to enquire what the company thought of him | 


after some loose remarks which he had made upon Mil- 
ton. Dr. Young and Voltaire were then both at Mr. 
Doddington’s seat at Eastbury : — 
“ Thou’rt so ingenious, wicked, and so thin, 
That thou art Milton, and his death and sin.” 
Thus translated into Latin by the Rev. J. N.*, A.M.:— 
“Ingenio Scelere et Macie precellis, in uno 
Jungi Miltonus Peccatum Morsque videntur.” 





* Query, if not Mr. Nixon? 


| Dr. Latham. 


But whatever were Voltaire’s remarks and sentiments 
when he was in England in relation to Milton, he has 
exercised a very severe, yet perhaps a very just, criticism 
upon the Paradise Lost in his Candide, ou 0 Optimisme, p. 
240, 241, 242. edit. 1759, 8°, if that dangerous book was 
wrote by him, and not by Mr. Hall of Yorkshire, whom 
I remember a Fellow Commoner of Jesus College in Cam- 
bridge, and who by some, tho’ I believe very falsely, was 
| said to be the author of it.” 

Cx. Horrer. 





DR. LATHAM’S THEORY OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES, 
(2™ S. viii. 110.) 

The following extract from an article attri- 
buted to Professor Max Miiller on “* Comparative 
Philology,” in the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1851, 
is intended as a reply to INcir’s inquiry : — 

“This gentleman (Dr. Latham), to whom we owe al- 
ready a history of the English language, embodying the 
results of Grimm's celebrated Teutonic Grammar, has 
also thought it necessary in his present work (On the 
Varieties of Man), to avail himself of the results of Com- 
parative Philology, and to bring them to bear on the 
natural history of man. But instead of following Dr. 
Prichard’s excellent work, Researches into the Physical 
History of Man, which is by no means antiquated, Dr. 
Latham has adopted a division of languages which seems 
to be entirely his own. He divides all the languages of 
the world into four classes, which he calls aptotic, aggluti- 
nate, amalgamate, and anaptotic. He admits, however, of 
only three methods of grammar — the Classical, English, 
and Chinese. All the languages, dead or living, are re- 
ferred to one of these languages with astonishing rapidity. 
There remains but one family of languages which Dr. 
Latham considers hypothetical — the * Arian Indo-Ger- 
mans.’ Sanscrit is to him a very doubtful language, still 
more its modern descendants — Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, 
&c. According to him ‘the nation that is at one and the 
saine time Asiatic and Indo-Germanic remains to be disco- 
vered.’ This prejudice against Sanscrit is not peculiar to 
It is, or at all events it was, shared by 
many who found it troublesome to learn this new lan- 
guage, Sanscrit was called a factitious idiom concocted by 
the Brahmins after the expedition of Alexander into In- 
dia; a theory which Schlegel considers as ‘happy as that 
which would account for the Egyptian pyramids as natu- 
ral crystallisations.’ There is another point, however, 
where Dr. L. seems to have a fair claim on originality. 
We must quote his own words, because we might be sus- 
pected of misrepresenting his opinions. ‘The criticism, 
or rather scepticism,’ he says, ‘ which has been extended 
by others to the Indo-Gangetic languages of Hindostan, 
is extended by the present writer to the Persian.’ He 
afterwards maintains that the language ‘of the arrow- 
headed inscriptions is Sanscrit.’ Colonel Rawlinson, Bur- 
nouf, and Lassen, might have saved themselves their 
trouble if they had been informed of this before. But Dr. 
Latham has allowed himself to be misled into a still 
| greater mistake. Colonel Rawlinson, Burnouf, and Las- 
| sen have shown that the Persian branch of the Indo- 

European stock has preserved, particularly in its oldest 
literary documents, the Zend Avesta, ancient forms, 
which occur in the Veda, but have been modified in the 
| more modern Sanscrit. Dr. Latham, not knowing that 


the language of the cuneiform inscriptions differs from 
| that of the Veda nearly as much as that of Cicero from 
| Homer, has misunderstood this grammatical observation, 
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and imagines that the language of Darius approaches so 
much to the Vedic dialect, as to prove that the Veda 
cannot be older than Darius. The premisses are wrong, 
but still more the conclusion. For if we applied this 
principle to other facts of Comparative Philology, we 
might say, because the Lithuanian, as spoken at the pre- 
sent day, approaches so much to the Sanscrit as to possess 
in its declensions Sanscrit terminations, which have been 
modified in the other Indo-European idioms; therefore 
Sanscrit may‘not be much older than the Lithuanian, 
which any traveller may still hear spoken in parts of 
Prussia. But there is a Nemesis in every thing; and in 
the only instance where Dr. Latham attempts to give an 


authentic specimen of cuneiform writing every letter | 


stands TOPSY-TURVY.” 
The above extract is in the form of a note. 

I had just risen from a second or third perusal 
of Professor Miiller’s article, when the inquiry of 


Inerr met my eye, and I have lost no time in copy- | 
ing out the learned writer's remarks, which have an | 


indirect bearing on one of Inatr’s queries. 
PHILOLoGUs. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Robert Nelson (2° S. vii. 512.) — A family for- 
merly settled in Yorkshire, and who a hundred 
years ago bore the name of Nelson, have always 
claimed Robert Nelson as of their family, though 
they have no documents to prove the relationship. 
They still bear, quarterly with their own, the 
arms of Nelson, viz. or and sable, parted per pale, 


a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis, two and one, | 


all counterchanged. There is reason to believe 
that the or was argent formerly, as emblazoned in 


a hatchment in the parish church of Kirkby Mal- | 
ham in Yorkshire, in which parish the family to | 


which I refer still retain Nelson property. N. R. 


Cromwell's Children (2 §. viii. 17. 56. 97.)— 
My authority for stating that Oliver the younger 
was killed in battle near Knaresborough is the 
Squire Papers. 

Whitlocke says (p. 322. 2nd ed.) that Oliver 
was killed near “Appleby in July, 1648. Noble 
repeats this (vol. i. p. 134.) Carlyle told us, be- 
fore the discovery of the Squire papers, that, on 
ransacking the old pamphlets, Whitlocke turns 
out to be “ indisputably in error.” Cromwell, 
writing after the battle of Marston Moor to 
Colonel Valentine Walton to express condolence 
with the latter on the death of his son, says : — 

“Sir,—God hath taken away your eldest son by a 
cannon-shot. It brake his leg. We were necessitated 
to have it cut off, whereof he died. 
own trials this way: but the Lord supported me with 
this, that the Lord took him into the happiness we all 
pant for and live for.” 

Squire says, meeting Colonel Cromwell again 
after some absence, just on the edge of Marston 
Battle, — 

“ I thought he looked sad and wearied, for he had had 
asad loss; young Oliver got killed to death not long 
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before, I heard: it was near Knaresborough, and 30 more 
got killed.” 

Adopt this as true, and how thoroughly do we 
understand the before-quoted letter of condo- 
lence, and the allusion to Cromwell's “ own trials 
this way!” The Cromwell pedigree in the Bib. 
Top. Brit. disposes of young Oliver in the loose 
way stated by your correspondent Ci. Hoprer— 
“di. young of the small pox during the Civil 
War” — but gives no authority. The weight of 
evidence among all these contradictory state- 
ments is clearly with Squire. 

Will some correspondent kindly search the 
| register at Felstead, and verify or disprove the 
statement in the Kentish Mercury that three of 
the sons of Oliver Cromwell are buried there ? 

J. G. Morten. 

Cheam. 


St. Dominic and the Inquisition (2™ S. viii. 117.) 

| —It has often been debated whether or no this 
canonised saint of Rome was an inquisitor — the 

| controversy turning upon the earliest signification 
of that unenviable title. The fact is, the cruel 
persecutor of the Albigenses originated the idea 
of the Inquisition, but did not live to witness the 
establishment of it, Providence having, in 1221, 
cut him short in his murderous career. Eight 
years afterwards, or in 1229, the Council of Tou- 
louse determined to establish a separate tribunal, 
in exact accordance with the scheme originally 
propounded by Dominic to Pope Innocent IIL, 
for robbing of their lives, liberties, and properties 
all those who refused to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Romish Church —a medieval ex- 
ample of priesteraft which was quickly imitated 
| in Italy, Spain, &c. When Innocent constituted 
| Dominic an Albigensian “ missionary,” he in- 
vested him at the same time with the title of 
Inquisitor. In the last-mentioned capacity his 
duty was not to punish, but simply ¢o inquire into 
the number and quality of the “ heretics,” the 
nature of their tenets, &c., and to denounce 
them to the proper authorities, i.e. the bishops. 
Finding, however, the bishops actuated in some 
measure by the spirit of Christianity, and unwil- 
ling to persecute their fellow creatures with such 
rigour as he considered necessary, Dominic sug- 
gested the establishment of that tribunal known 
so well afterwards as The Inquisition—a tribunal 
which, by pandering to the ambition of the chief 
pontiffs (Honorius III. and Gregory IX.), soon 
ridded itself as well of the control of the epis- 
copal bodies as of the secular powers. Cf. Llo- 
| rente’s History of the Inquisition of Spain, 8vo. 
Lond. 1826; Limborch’s History of the Inquisi- 
tion, 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1731; and Davie’s His- 
| tory of the Inquisition, 8vo. Lond. B. 


Moldwarp (2™ S. vii. 296.; viii. 98.) — Mold- 
warp, German maulwerf; as if from maul and 








wirfen, mould-thrower. Can maul be translated 
mould? Yn Devonshire they call him a waut. 
What is the meaning of that? G. H. K. 


Eminent Artists who have been Scene-painters 
(2™ S. iii. 46. 477. ; iv. 398.; vii. 327.) — Under 
the above heading and references, I have already 
adduced the names of Inigo Jones, Canaletto and 
his father Bernardo, P. J. de Loutherbourg, G. 
Chambers, David Roberts, Clarkson Stanfield, T. 
Sidney Cooper, and David Cox. Of the last-named 
great artist interesting memoirs will be found in the 
Birmingham Journal for June 11, and in the Jl- 
lustrated London News for July 9. It appears 
from these two sources of information that, in his 
youth, “ David Cox became scene-painter at the 
Birmingham Theatre, then under the management 
of Macready, father of the eminent tragedian, who 
was at that time a boy at Rugby school, and for 
whom young Cox painted several scenes to adorn 
a small toy-theatre which was constructed for the 
boy's amusement.” David Cox was at first colour- 
grinder to the scene-painters. “His rise from 
this very subordinate post was rapid; no long 
period a. ere he was required to design and 
produce the entire scenery for a new play about 
to be produced.” He did so: the whole credit 
was given to a London artist ; and the native ge- 
nius had his remonstrances met by a notice to quit 
in one*week. A compromise was effected ; and, 
“with Macready, he travelled from Birmingham 
to Leicester, and other places probably: occa- 
sionally, when necessity required his assistance, 
trying his hand upon the stage in some subordi- 
nate character.” David Cox then came to Lon- 
don, in 1803, in the twentieth year of his age, 
“and for a time obtained employment in the 
scenic department at Astley’s Theatre, but only 
as a temporary resource till other arrangements 
more suitable to his homely habits could be 
made.” 

I find that this subject of “ Scene-Painters” was 
ably treated, twenty-five years ago, in Brayley’s 
Graphic and Historical Illustrator (pp. 381-3.), 
although the names I have above mentioned (with 
two exceptions) are not recorded. To complete 
my list, it will be sufficient to give this reference 
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availed himself of this mode of hearing after he 
had become deaf. He tells us that, having in- 
vented a lute which was “absolutely the lustiest 


| or loudest lute that I ever yet heard,” he was 


to Brayley, and merely mention the names of the | 


artists : — 


Daniel Mytens, Nicholas Laniere, Winceslaus | 


Hollar, Signor Fideli, Mons. l'Abbé, Robert Ag- 
gas, Streater, Signor Servandoni, Mons. de Voto, 


coni, Oram, Frank Hayman, Thos. Dall, Hogarth 


(for Dr. Hoadly's private theatre), Richards, M. | 


A. Rooker, Walmsly, French, Catton, Junr., 
Signor Novosielski, Hodges, Chas. Dibdin and 
son, Wm. Capon. Curusert Bepe. 


Hearing through the Mouth (2™ S. vii. 170. &e.) 


able to hear it “in a very good measure, yet not 
so loud as to distinguish everything I play with- 
out the help of my teeth, which, when I lay close 
to the edge of it, I hear all I play distinctly.” (The 
Doctor, §¢., chap. excvi.) VEBNA. 


Scraping an Acquaintance (2 §. viii. 71.) — 
Dr. Doran gives a classical origin to this phrase, 
but omits to mention his authority. ‘The passage 
occurs in an article from his pen in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine (N.S. xxxix. 230.), on “The 
Masters of the Roman World during the Happiest 
Years of the Human Race :” — 


“ There is an anecdote connected with Hadrian and the 
custom of bathing, from which is derived the proverbial 
saying of ‘scraping an acquaintance.” The Emperor, en- 
tering a bath, saw an old soldier scraping himself with a 
tile. He recognised the man as a former comrade — his 
memory on such points never failed him —and, pitying 
his condition that he had nothing better than a tile for a 
flesh-brush, he ordered the veteran to be presented with 
a considerable sum of money, and a costly set of bathing 
garments. Thereupon all the old soldiers of the Imperial 
army became as anxious to claim fellowship with the 
Emperor as the Kirkpatricks of Great Britain and Ireland 
are proudly eager to establish kinship with the Empress 
of the French. As Hadrian entered the bath the day 
after that on which he had rewarded his former comrade, 
he observed dozens of old soldiers scraping themselves 
with tiles. He understood the intent, but wittily evaded 
it. ‘Scrape one another, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you will 
not scrape acquaintance with me.’ ” 

Vena. 


Preservation of Monumental Brasses (2™ S. viii. 
107.) —It may be satisfactory to A. A. to learn 
that I have in the press a work on Monumental 
Brasses, comprising such a list as that suggested 
by him. An advertisement of the volume may be 
seen in “N. & Q.” for March 5th, 1859. Any 
notices of brasses not generally known to exist, 


| or that have been recently stolen or mutilated, 


will be very acceptable, if forwarded to me at 
once. H. Harses. 


Gloucester. ° 


Fawnes Family (2™ §. vii. 147. 243.) — Your 
correspondent J. Ss. may be quite right in his 
assertion that there is no family of this name now 
residing in Berwickshire; but it would appear from 
Hodgson’s Northumberland, that there was a fa- 


Jack Laquerre, George Lambert, Signor Ami- | mily of Faunes in that shire at a very early period. 
’ 5 ’ > 


From that work I find there is a farm called 
Fawns in the parish of Kirkwhelpington, in 
Northumberland, which was in the possession of 
Sir Gilbert de Umfraville in the fifteenth century, 
and has since belonged to the various families of 
Tempest, Swinburne, and Fenwick. There is 


} mention of a John de Faunes in the reign of Hen. 


Master Mace, the author of Music's Monument, III., and of a William de Faunes in temp. Edw. I. 
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From these facts it would seem that there isa 


place called Fawns in Northumberland as well as 

in Berwickshire ; also, that we find this surname 

in both these counties. There is a good deal of 

information in Hodgson's Northumberland, and 

perhaps some northern antiquary might farther 

enlighten your correspondent B. M. B. R. 8. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“ Kaiserlicher Gekrinter Dichter” (2™ S. iv. 
491.; v. 52.) — Since the Query respecting “ Poets 
Laureate” was replied to in “N. & Q.,” I have 
met with an Italian work treating expressly on 
the subject. Its title is Memorie intorno ai Poeti 
Laureati, Milan, 1839—the author V. Lancetti. 
The work contains a very numerous catalogue, 
beginning with Linus (“ Lino, quasi contempo- 
raneo di Orfeo, e di mille anni anteriore all’ Era 
volgare”), and terminating with 

“ SOUTEY ROBERTO 
ANNO 1813.” 

The list comprises a strange jumble of names, 
e. g. Hesiod, Homer, Menander, Nero (bis), 
Dante, David Scot, John Skelton, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Cats, “Johnson Beniamino,” Dryden, Rowe, and 
Pye. The work is in the Reading Reom of the 
British Museum, press mark 2047. d. 

Tuomas Boys. 


Haxey Hood (2™ §. iv. 486., v. 94.) —There is 
an interesting account of this custom, evidently 
written by an eye-witness, in the current number 
of Once a Week, p. 88. I call attention to this 
article because it differs in some respects from 
the account given by W. H. Wootnovuse. The 
number of “ boggans” are stated at thirteen, not 
twelve, and the land left is said to be only thir- 
teen acres instead of forty. An additional fact is 
stated that the “ boggans” do not allow the hood 
to leave the ground in which it is first thrown up 
till four o'clock, and the story of the origin of 
the sport is rather different, and less probable 
than that given by your correspondent. The 
“ smoking” seems not to be confined to the fool, 
but is the first step in the initiation into the 
“ Honourable Company of Boggans:” the second 
step, probably intended to counteract the evil 
effects of the first, consists in what is technically 
called “ cobbing ” the new member at the nearest 
gate. Lipya. 


Salford. 


A Pair of Gloves preferred to the Bible (2™ S. 
viii. 71.) —The fact of the alteration in the por- 
trait of King Henry VIII., mentioned by Mr. 
Orror, is well authenticated. 

A circumstantial account of the occurrences 
connected with it, is given in the Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Mary, edited by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols for the Camden Society, wherein it is 
stated that the event happened on occasion of the 
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entry of Philip and Mary into London after their 
marriage ; and that the representation of the nine 
worthies and Henry VIII. and Edward VI., was 
placed on the conduit in Gracious Street. Mr. 
Nichols, in a note, gives a slightly varied version 
of the story from Foxe, and adds the following 
(from Harl. MS., 419. f. 131.), which I take to 
be the source from which Bailey's notice, quoted 
by Mr. Orror, was obtained : — 

“This yeare the ix worthies at Graces church was 
painted, and king Henry the eight emongest them, with 
a bible in his hand, written upon it Verbwa Dei: but 
commandement was geven immediately that it should be 
put out; and so it was, and a paire of gloves put in the 


W. I. Husk. 


place.” 
Brathwaite (2" §. viii. 88.)—In the first volume 


| of Nicolson & Burn’s Hist. of Westmorland and 


Cumberland (p. 190.), is the following under the 
head “ Brathwaites of Ambleside” : — 


“TV. Thomas Brathwaite of Ambleside, son and heir 
of James. This Thomas, in the last year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, obtained a grant or confirmation of arms by Wil- 
liam Segar, Norroy King of Arms on the North of Trent ; 
setting forth — 

“That whereas Thomas Brathwaite of Ambleside, 
son of James, son of Robert of the same place, who bore 
for their ancient seals of arms (to very many old deeds 
before him the said Norroy produced), a horn within an 
escutcheon, having inscriptions of their name thereabout, 
and not knowing certainly what colour the said horn or 
shield should be, had requested him the said Norroy as 
well to blazon and set forth the same in colours, as to 
appoint him a crest; therefore he, the said Norroy, grants 
to him for his coat of arms, Or, a horn sable, with a 
banderick of the same; and for his crest, on a wreath of 
his colours, a greyhound jacent argent, collared sable, 
studded or.’ 

“It is remarkable that this coat of arms is the same 
with that of the Brathwaites in Yorkshire, which may 
seem to argue that the horn upon the seal came from 
that family, though these Westmorland Brathwaites at 
that time were not aware of it. And Sir Thomas Brath- 
waite of Warcop, great uncle to this Thomas, twenty 
years before this had a grant and confirmation of other 
arms, which the Brathwaites, both of Warcop and Burnes- 
head, always bore; and which the said grant sets forth 
to be the ancient arms of their families, viz. Gules, ona 
chevron argent, three cross crosslets fitchée sable.” 

C. L. B. 

Ephraim Pratt (2™ §. viii. 11.) — Ephraim 
Pratt, remarkable for longevity, the grandson ot 
Jokn Pratt, who settled at Plymouth in 1620, 
was born at East Sudbury, Nov. 1, 1687. At 
the age of twenty-one he married Martha Whee- 
lock, and before his death he could number about 
1500 persons among his descendants. In the year 
1801 four of his sons were living, the eldest of 
whom was 90 years of age, and the youngest 82. 
Michael Pratt, his son, died at S. in December, 
1826, aged 103 years. He was always remark- 
able for temperance. For the last sixty years he 
had tasted no wine nor any distilled spirits, and 
he was never intoxicated in his life. His drink 
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was water, small beer, and cider. Living mostly | 
on bread and milk for forty years before his death, 
he did not eat any animal food. Such was his | 
uniform health, that before 1801 he had never | 
consulted a physician, and it is not known that | 
he consulted one afterwards. (Cf. Wm. Allen's 
American Biographical and Historical Dictionary, 


2nd edit. Boston (U.S.), 1832, p. 656, 7.) D. B. 


18. Regent Square. 


Encaustic Paintings at Pompeii (2"* S. viii. 89.) 
— A. A. (Poets’ Corner), after some excellent ob- 
servations on the encaustic and pseudo-encaustic 
paintings at Pompeii, as he conceives, and with 
great probability, inquires, “Can any of your 
readers afford information on this curious sub- | 
ject?” If he has not already seen it, and will 
refer to “ N. & Q.” (2™ S. vii. 254.), he will find 
an article “ On Encaustic Painting,” with the re- 
sults of many experiments both ancient and | 
modern. Puitorecunon Lonpinensis. 


Trish Scutch Mills (2™ S. viii. 88.)— Your cor- 
respondent Apnea may feel an interest in the | 
following account of the MS. of “ Front Views of | 
Mills,” &c., now in his possession. The author, | 
Peter Besnard, was descended from a Huguenot 
family who settled in Cork about the commence- | 
ment of the last century. Shortly after they ap- | 
pear to’have established a hemp manufactory at 
Doughlas in the south liberties of the city, to 
which, before the close of the century, was added | 
a linen factory, at that time the most extensive in | 
this part of Ireland. Mr. Besnard’s intimate | 
knowledge of this branch of trade procured for 
him the appointment of Inspector General to the 
Linen Board of Ireland for the provinces of Mun- 
ster, Leinster, and Connaught: the duties of this 
office caused his absence from home for at least 
ten months of the year. Some time before the 
date of the MS. in question, Mr. Besnard’s notice 
was called to a lad named John Harty, who was 
educated in the Foundling Hospital at Cork, and | 
who exhibited a remarkable skill in drawing, | 
though he never received any instruction in the 
art. ‘This lad Mr. Besnard employed in the capa- 
city of a clerk to accompany him on his yearly 
tour of inspection, during which the materials 
were collected and subsequently embodied in the 
MS., which is altogether the work of John Harty. 
In 1820 Mr. Besnard was appointed by the same 
Board to proceed on a deputation to Holland, for 
the purpose of inducing some Dutchmen to visit 
Ireland, with a view to instruct the inhabitants 
how to save the seed of hemp, &c. For heretofore 
it was customary to deposit the seed with the stalk 
during the process of decomposition, so that the 
seed had to be imported. Mr. Besnard’s mission 
was attended with success ; he returned with two 
intelligent Dutch agriculturists named Booz and 
Lindoch : the former returned to his native coun- 
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try, the latter died in the co. Tipperary, and was 


| buried at the abbey of the Holy Cross, where a 


neat monument marks the stranger’s grave. Peter 
Besnard was sheriff of Cork in 1804, and filled the 
office of mayor in 1835. The above narrative I 
had from his son John Besnard, Jun., J. P., who 
was well acquainted with both the MS. and its 
writer. To this intelligent magistrate’s zeal and 
energy the city of Cork is indebted fer a Police 
Court, which, for architectural beauty and inter- 
nal arrangements, is not to be equalled in the 
I may also mention that Mr. John 
Besnard has in his possession many books con- 
nected with the linen trade in the south of Ireland, 
and I am quite certain that he will feel great 
pleasure in giving any information in his power. 

R. C. 

Cork. 


Bull and Bear of the Stock Exchange (2™ S. 
vii. passim, viii. 79.)— Invited by your corre- 
spondent A. A. to continue this subject, I beg to 
offer a few remarks in reply to his last communi- 
cation. 

The question is now “ when were these terms 
generally current beyond the precincts of the 
Stock Exchange?” 

On this head I am not prepared to offer an 
opinion, but I can show that your correspondent 
is mistaken in supposing they were unknown to 
Foote, — an inference he rather hastily, I think, 
draws from the fact that the quibble he suggests 
is not to be found in the Mayor of Garratt. 

In the prologue to the Maid of Bath, written 
by Garrick, and spoken by Foote, are these lines :— 

“ Nay even ’Change Alley, where no bard repairs, 

Deals much in fiction to pass off their wares, 
For whence the roaring there? —from Bulls and 


Bears. 
The gaming fools are doves, the knaves are rooks*, 
*Change Alley bankrupts waddle out Jame ducks, 
But ladies blame not you your gaming spouses, 
For you, as well as they, have pigeon houses.” 

The words, I apprehend, made their way gradu- 
ally into use : but, to have furnished matter for a 
prologue, addressed to so miscellaneous an as- 
sembly as the audience of a theatre, the allusion 
must have been perfectly familiar in 1771, when 
the Maid of Bath was produced. 

Cartes Wr te, 


Smoking Anecdote (2™ §. viii. 107.) — The 
anecdote furnished by your correspondent, ex- 
tracted from the French Anas, Chevreana (ii. 
P; 51.), is similar to one related of the celebrated 

ishop Burnet by the Rev. Mark Noble, in his 
Biographical History of England (i. 84.) :— 

“Dr. Burnet was extravagantly fond of tobacco and 
writing: to enjoy both at the same time he perforated 








* Variation. “ The gambling fools are pigeons, knaves 


are rooks.”—Foote’s Works, 1830, vol. iii. 
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the broad brim of his large hat, and putting his long 

pipe through it, puffed ant wrote, and wrote and puffed 
again.” 

W. J. Pixs. 

“Baratariana” (2 §. viii. 95.) — Mr. Firz- 

Patrick, I hope, will be induced to furnish us 


with “a tolerably accurate key to the characters | 


which figure in this book.” AbuBA. 


Rev. Thomas Harrison (2™ §. viii. 90.) — The 
Rev. Thomas Harrison, son of Mr. Thomas Har- 


rison of Lorimers’ Hall, and a member of the | 


church under the care of Mr. Joseph Maisters 
at Joiners’ Hall. He first began to preach at 
Little Wild Street, April 14, 1714; and continued 
as the stated preacher there till January, 1729, 
when, through the influence of his relations 
(though a Baptist) he conformed to the Church 
of England. He was author of a small volume of 
poems and hymns, some of which have appeared 
in many collections. The writer possesses a copy 
of the first edition of this scarce volume: Poems 
on Divine Subjects, in Two Parts, by Thos. Har- 
rison, 12mo., pp. 84., London, 1719. For farther 


| the judicious grieve. 
| dinner given to Mr. Kean on his retirement, and the com- 


information, see Ivimey's History of the Baplists, | 


vol. iii, p. 568. D. Sepewick. 





Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art, and Historical 
Scottish Relics exhibited in the Museum of the Archaological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland during their Annual 
Meeting held in Edinburgh, July, 1859; comprising Notices 
of the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots exhibited on that 
Occasion, &e. (Edinburgh, Constable & Co.) 

We had last week to call attention to an antiquarian 
volume of considerable beauty produced by a Local So- 
ciety, that of Kent. We have now to point to one of 
equal beauty, with a somewhat wider scope, being national 
instead of local. The Collection of Scottish Antiquities 
formed in Edinburgh in July, 1859, by the Archaeological 
Institute, was cne of such surpassing interest to all true 
lovers of archeology, that it would indeed have been 
something more than a pity had it been allowed to pass 
away and leave no sign. But a better fate awaited it. 
The accomplished antiquary to whose zeal and judgment, 
aided by the liberality of the possessors of objects of na- 
tional interest, the Museum owed its formation, has be- 
come the editor of the Catalogue, and produced under 
that title a volume full of most instructive details 
upon all points of antiquarian and artistic learning, —a 
work rich in materials for the social history of our 
northern brethren, full of curious and recondite lore on 
every class of objects exhibited, from the rude stone celt 
to the Lennox Jewel, and the portraits of Mary Queen of 
Scots; the whole being profusely illustrated in a manner 
worthy of the text, and calculated to satisfy even one so 
particular in all such matters as Mr. Way himself. It is, 
in short, a model of what such a Catalogue should be, and 
no antiquary, certainly no Scottish antiquary, should be 
without it. Had Monkbarns seen it, he would have gone 
daft with delight. 

The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A., 
including a Summary of the English Stage for the last 
Fifty Years, and a detailed Account of the Management 


of the Princess's Theatre from 1850 to 1859. By John 
William Cole. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Cole’s work divides itself very naturally into two 
perfectly distinct branches. The one, the theatrical times 
of Charles Kean, which, abounding as it does with gos- 
siping and anecdotical matter respecting Kemble, Ed- 
mund Kean, Dowton, Liston, Munden, and others of the 
great actors whom we are old enough to have seen and 
admired, will be read with great delight by all old play- 
goers, who will find in it many pleasant reminiscences of 
their favourites of bygone days. The other, devoted more 


} particularly to the life of Charles Kean, will, we think, 


make many among the warmest admirers of that accom- 
plished actor’s dramatic talents and high personal cha- 
racter, regret that he has not exercised the influence 
which “ years of uninterrupted private friendship and pro- 
fessional association ” with the author ought to give him, to 
have curtailed the book of much that is calculated to make 
The last chapter, the account of the 


pliments so deservedly paid on that occasion by the Duke 
of Newcastle both to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, and espe- 
cially for the interest with which they have both watched 
over all those connected with their establishment, is the 
best in the book. By-the-bye we must correct Mr. Cole 
in one of his facts. Mrs. Charles Kean did not make her 
first appearance in Edinburgh. We saw her play in 
Edinburgh, but we had previously had the pleasure of 
seeing her play in London, Olivia in Twelfth Night, to her 
sister’s Viola; and admirably she did play it. 

The Sonnets, Triumphs, and other Poems of Petrarch, 
now first completely translated into English Verse by various 
Hands. With a Life of the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Sixteen Engravings on Steel. (Bohn.) 

To Wright’s Dante, Wiffen’s Tasso, W. S. Rose's Ari- 
osto, Mr. Bohn has now added a very fitting companion- 
volume in this series of translations from Petrarch ; so that 
excellent English versions of “I quattro Poeti Italiani” 
are now easily obtainable by readers who are not familiar 
with the Italian language. The volume is the work of 
many hands, and owes its completeness to the liberality 
with which Major Macgregor, who, has lately translated 
nearly the whole of Petrarch with great closeness, both as 
to matter and form, has permitted Mr. Bolin to make use 
of his labours. 

Books REecetvep.— 

An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging 
to Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an ex- 
tensive Ordinary of British Armorials, upon an entirely 
New Plan. By John W. Papworth. (Part IIT. for 1859.) 

We are glad to record the appearance of the third part 
of Mr. Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials, and 
sincerely hope that each successive part brings him an 
addition to his list of subscribers, so that this most useful 
work may the sooner be brought to its completion. 

Lord Byron’s Poetical Works (Murray's Complete Edi- 
tion.) Part VII. 

Containing the remainder of the Occasional Pieces, and 
the first four Cantos of Don Juan. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by the Right Hon. 
J. W. Croker. Part VI, with Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Carries on the Life during the years 1776, 1777, and 
1778, with a portrait of the Doctor from a miniature said 
to have been worn in a bracelet by Mrs. Johnson. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Part 
(Longman. ) 

Contains The Summer Fete, Evenings in Greece, Legen- 
dary Ballads, and Miscellaneous Poems. 

Tales from Bentley. Part I. 

Contains The Two Butlers of Kilkenny; A Tale of 
Grammarye; Richie Baxter; The Devil and Johnny 


V. 





NOTES J 


1d Old Mor mat Pa- 
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Dixon; The 
mi i. 

Thiers's History of the ch Revolutic with illustra- 
tive Notes from the most Authentic Part IV. 
(Bentley.) Illustrated with a portrait of Lafayette. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the 
J.G. Wood. Part V. (Routledge & Co.) 

Treats of cats, hyenas, civets, and various allied ani- 
mals, and is, as usual, admirably illustrated. 

Wool and Woollen Manufactures of Great Britain. A 
Historical Shetch of its Rise, Progress, and present Position. 
(Samuel Brothers.) 

This volume affords a curious 
ner in which literary information is mac 
commercial enterprise. It contains a rapid review, ap- 
parently compiled with great pains, of the commercial 
history of wool and its manufacture, and is pub om 1 by 
Messrs. Samuel, the well-known tailors of Lu » Hill; 
and is to be followed by two others, viz. one on the 
Natural History of Wool —the third on the Mechanical 
History of its Manipulation and Manufacture. 
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